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A Neglected Part After Reading from the Minor Poems Teachers and Taxes 
Of Literature of Edmund Spencer I have just read with great satis- 


Why are English professors so 
afraid to teach religious literature? 
We deprive our students of beauti- 
ful an — as well as inspir- 

masterpieces. 

o show the scope and grandeur 
of English prose, we need some 
from the King James ver- 
sion. Classes nowadays are surpris- 
ingly unfamiliar with the Proverbs 
and the Psalms. The foundation of 
many best-sellers, Bonaventura’s 
Life of Saint Francis affords charm- 
ing simple narratives for beginners 
in composition. Read St. Francis’ 
“Canticle of the Sun” with an alert 
mind, and you enjoy the most fer- 
vent yet all-inclusive praise of 
worldly blessings — a love of this 
world’s joys commonly attributed 
only to the “pagan-minded Renais- 
sance”. It is a gem of literature 
that a good Mohammedan or Jew 

or Conufucianist can admire. 

We are r teachers if we can’t 
give our A — enough of the his- 
torical point of view to discuss with 
tolerant understanding the funda- 
mental tenet of the medieval world 
day — 1 

ent. mpassion elo- 
quence of the “Dies Irae” chal- 
lenges the literary appreciation of 
the modern —— agen In place of 
Richard Crashaw’s or dozens of 
others, I would suggest Swinburne’s 


Translation of that Christian hymn, 


for the precise reason that the 
name Swinburne rightly or wrongly 
represents to the theologically 

nded the acme of modern pagan- 
ism, materialism, art-for-art’s-sake- 
ism, eroticism, or whatever extreme 
@northodox doctrine or practice of 
Which a writer in his generation 
could find to be guilty. But see how 

version can move you. 

If we deprive literature classes of 
such religious works as the medie- 
l legends and Christian hymns, 
then sculpture and architecture 
Must ignore the unsurpassed “Last 


Piment“ of Notre Dame de Paris, 


Bourges, Chartres, Rheims, etc. And 


t galleries must hide the Madon- 
mamas. There are many great hymns 


that students are glad to know but 


able or unlikely to discover for 


themselves. From Caedmon through 
ihe eighteenth century prosaic poets 
the New Englanders, many of 
Mie better productions of English 
religious. 

Admirers of Dante (and who else 


a ® educated?) can use Dante to 


eh not only morals and imagina- 


mon, but style and structure, aside 

m the splendor of medieval 
enristianity. Or among short mas- 
Pieces, take Francis Thompson’s 
he Hound of Heaven”; analyze 
explain it; read it aloud to 
¥ — d d 

magery and des a on't 
ret its significance. Then see 

highly appreciative your atu- 


if 


As Chaucer, young 


(Who Called Himself Colin Clout”) 
Colin’s come home again to cheer my heart: 


ilton, or the border men: 
For Colin kens, beyond our clouded sight, 
That “love is Lord of all the world by right.” 


—Dackard Ritter, Ohio Wesleyan University 


dents become. “Veni Creator Spiri- 
tus.” “Te Deum Laudamus.” 
—Geraldine P. Dilla, 
Univ. of Kansas City. 


Legal English 

In my opinion the inability of 
— 4 lawyers to write clear and 
unmistakable English” is not due 
to the use of unnecessary verbiage, 
obsolete phrasing, and the piling up 
of synonyms; it is due to the fact 
that they never learned to use the 
English la ge ＋ before 
they began the study of law. 

In law school the student has con- 
siderable experience in expressing 
his ideas in language, both oral and 
written, and accuracy more than 
style is emphasized. However, if the 
student has not acquired the capac- 
ity to use the language 98 
by the time he enters law school, 
he is not likely to overcome this 
deficiency during the period of his 
law study. 

I believe that legal writings’ to- 
day are much simpler and more 
direct than they were fifty years 
ago. The tendency is to get away 
from unnecessary verbiage and ob- 
solete phrasing, although certain 
legal expressions appear so fre- 
quently in law books that students 
naturally use them, although there 
may be simpler ways of expressing 
the same ideas. 

The expression “if these children 
or any one of them should prede- 
cease me” is not uncommon. Of 
course, it would be just as effective 
legally to say “if these children or 
any one of them die before I do.” 
When lawyers tell you that “pre- 
decease” is better legal language, 
they don’t mean that it has a differ- 
ent meaning than “die before I do.” 
They merely a that it is _ 
customary way of expressing 
idea. I suppose lawyers, like doc- 

engineers, and other profes- 
sional people, are more or less the 
victims of habit in their modes of 


ex ion. 
is a practical reason why 


erence to others which have the 
same meaning. If a particular 


lawyers like to use certain words in 
pre 


phrase has been interpreted by the hel 


courts, the ag be is certain of the 
interpretation t will be given the 
phrase if he makes use of it. If he 
uses a new phrase, there is always 
a possibility that a court might in- 
terpret it to mean something dif- 
ferent from what the lawyer had in 
mind. By using the phrase which 
has already been interpreted, he is 
playing safe. This probably ac- 
counts for the reluctance of practic- 
ing lawyers to use new phrases in 
legal instruments, even though they 
may seem simpler and preferable 
from the point of view of a student 
of the English language. 

In writing to you yesterday, I 
failed to comment upon your state- 
ment that you could find no justifi- 
cation in any dictionary for the use 

redecease” 


of the word “ 

way in which it was used by the 
lawyer who drew your will. 

: ou will look in Murray’s 

lish ictio „vou will not 
find sanction for your lawyer’s use 


of the word, but you will find that So 


e expression is not wholly a legal 
one. It was used in the works of 
many English writers and as far 
back as the time of Shakespeare.) 
—yYoung B. Smi 
Dean, Columbia School of Law. 


“Lord Haldane, the late Sec- 
retary of State for War, de- 
clared not 


to write an intelligible dispatch.” 
—Sir Sidney Lee, “The Place 
of English Literature in the 
Modern University,” 1913 (in 


in the | “tem 


— 


faction the “Open Letter” to the 


Even before the War many 
come to realize that 

following our vocation 

love than wages. 


families we 


until we frequently decided to don 
overalls and perform the tasks our- 
selves—meanwhile leaving unwrit- 
ten the articles, the critical essays, 
t we, among few, 
have produced in 


we 

tageously situated. 
The large city high school teacher 
was better paid, i 


„is 

y’s moderate in time of war, 

without our contributing as we 
ike to Bond 


secretary of the Treasury, in the x aoe 
August issue of “The News Letter”. pe ae 
His song is sweeter and more deeply true It is a comfort to know that our * 
Than in the days long since, when first his art Secretary has stated well the case 5 
Fell on us gently, ere to strength we grew. for ** the new “Forgotten Men, eta | 
Today, bereft of brighter joys, we do even if we may not be sanguine of „ 
What men must do, withal, in evil days: immediate relief from what is be- 5 
‘ Grieve for our lonely sons, climb on, and rue — an increasingly difficult sit- tie 
Pale years — and yet, tonight, come Colin s lays! — 
His words turn music in their wistful praise; of us sos 
Amid the foul, he lauds each grace again, we Bee ets 
8 Singing our only truth in his new phrase, high ee: 
-Q.s and specialized educations 
representing an investment of sev- ae 
eral thousand dollars taken almost 
literally “out of our skins” at 
= | Critical peri 0 e, we were 
SS.——— | ing up a kind of front before the „ 
| world, which could not understand N 
why we could not afford household eee 
for our wives or secretarial 
| | for ourselves. wae 
| — — | If we so desired stability for our = yee 
| gave hazardous hos- 
| tages to fortune by attempting to als 
buy a house, we fretted at paying ae 
the plumber and the painter a high- a 
1 er hourly wage than we co ae 
Far treasured “marginal time.” 
| tenure, and was sure of provision 
Lor retirement. Yes, we have been 
peramentally disinclined to 
| fight for more pay,” which alone 
[would seem to make possible the 
ty, prestige, and accomplish- 
which society etill, however 
gically, seems to expect from us. 
— — re ‘disinclined’ that I 
er that I am exerting myselt 
“hy now even to write this note 12 8 
preciation I might 1 — 
writing, not poetry or scholarship „ 
but a * study outline by means 
f of which I hope to eke out a bit the Lee 
7 5 — . income which, though fair enough ae 
as college English teachers’ salari 
I am writing, I think, because I i 
realize and feel that I must say 5 
that, disinclined as we may be to ae 
ition paymen 
cites |for work done Tem 
will take the place of an an- not passively — the 28 ne em 
nual meeting this year. Sug- ment or any other agency Pec ts 
gestions as to preferred cities out for us adequately. Do we lack we 
| will be welcomed. —Secretary. (Continued on page 4) 5 
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But words are things, and a 
small drop of ink, 
Falling like dew, upon a thought 
produces 
That which makes thousands, 
perhaps millions, think. 
Don Juan. 


Editorial 

This is one of our imistie mo- 
ments. There lies ore us a circu- 
lar from the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion hinting at some of the labors 
of the many committees now plan- 
ning Education in a Post-War 
World. There are so many, appoint- 
ed by so many authorities, that the 
number of committee members 
must be legion. One imagines them 
peering and poking into every edu- 
cational corner. That innocent-a 
pearing colleague who glanced in 
at our open door a moment ago in 
passing, may have paused to make 
a note about us as soon as he was 
out of our sight. He has a PLAN 
for the better utilization of our 
errant activities in the Post-War 
World. 

Such committees, in the very na- 
ture of things, exude optimism; for 
though their existence implies criti- 
cism of the present, it also presup- 
poses a hopeful conspiracy to grasp 
this sorry scheme of things entire 
and remould it nearer to the heart’s 
desire. Since our favorite definition 
of a pessimist is “anyone who has 
spent two weeks with an optimist” 
it is easy to see why the conscious- 
ness of a myriad snooping optimists 
should produce editorial gloom. 


There will be no improvement in 
education — Low, Middle or High, 
and especially Higher—in that mist- 
enshrouded Post-War World. Of 
course there will be hundreds of 
idealistic plans, each one with its 
base set solidly upon an Ism, and 
its pinnacle in the clouds. East will 
be in training to meet West upon 


the common ground of Basic Eng- 
lish; the Semanticists will be turn- 
ing the schools into therapeutic 
agencies for the curing of all ily 
as well as mental ills; Technocracy 
and the Oxford Movement will draw 
revivifying breaths and go at it 
again; neo-Tomism and cultu-vorti- 
cism will advance from the esoteric 
to the hysteric. But our established 
Educational Structure will not be 
shaken; it has always had space in 
the cellar and the attic and even in 
the parlor for these temporary 
guests. The building is too solidly 
shored up by Vested Interests. 


By vested interests we do not 
mean Educational Foundations. We 
refer to the Course of Study Lead- 
ing to the Ph.D.; and Summer 
Courses Leading to Promotion; and 
Order of Precedence in the Aca- 
demic Procession; and required and 
prerequisite courses. e mean 
printers and photographers and en- 
gravers who keep high-school and 
college annuals alive; and manu- 
facturing jewelers who keep hon- 
orary societies alive; and newspa- 
pers and alumni who compel over- 
emphasis upon intercollegiate ath- 
leties. We mean honorary degrees 
conferred at the behest of trustees; 
and trustees created for non-edu- 
cational reasons; and presidents 
chosen because they had been par- 
sons; and high-school teachers re- 
1 after they reach the age of 
We also mean som deeper 
and closer to ourselves. We mean 
that particular course in the Cata- 
log entitled “106b: Milton and his 
Circle. 
Hist. 10.” That is indeed a vested 
interest, when we remember all that 
we have spent in precious years and 
money and toil to learn all that we 
now know about Milton. No Post- 
War World shall cheat us of the 
fruits of that. 


The spirit of prophecy is upon us 
on this gloomy Monday morning. 
All the combined horse-power of all 
of these Committees will not budge 
the educational structure. All they 
will do is add a lot of new and 
strange studies to the curriculum 
and the most we can do about it is 
to see that some of them are of- 
fered in alternate years. 


Your editor would be grateful for 
information leading to the v- 
ery of the artist who made the un- 
signed wood-cut reproduced on the 
opposite page. Thanks are due him 
both for the proof, long in our pos- 
session, and for his (assumed) per- 
mission to reprint. 


Members have recently received 
a pamphlet report of an inquiry 
conducted several years ago, under 
a grant from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, into the Teaching of Written 
Composition in American Colleges. 
While occasional orders are still re- 
ceived for these pamphlets, and the 
conclusions presented in them seem 
still to be valid, your Secretary felt 
that the supply on hand would be 
of greater use if distributed than 


if stored on office shelves. 


Prerequisites, Eng.1, 22ab, 1 4d 


Gleaned From the Mail 


Dear Editor: 

For a long time I have wanted to 
drop you a line in appreciation of 
the “News Letter“ that comes to 
my desk from month to month. The 
little sheet is invariably full of in- 
teresting and significant material 
and I usually read it from begin- 
ning to end, sometimes mark it, and 
frequently pass it on. In the pres- 
ent campaign over the Humanities 
you have gathered and presented a 
surprising amount of wisdom. 

Please accept my hearty congrat- 
ulations both on the idea of such a 
brief, informal interchange and on 
the delightful temper and atmos- 
phere that appears to surround it. 

(Just before going to press we have 
word that the writer of this letter 
— 1 not to have his name pub- 
ished because of the impossibility 
of disassociating it with the organ- 
ization he represents. Rather than 
permit the suppression of such 
worthy sentiments, the editor lets 
it stand as the anonymous opinion 
of an obviously discerning person.) 


Dear Editor: 

The article entitled “Let’s Call a 
Halt” in August issue by one Dud- 
ley Wynn certainly misinterprets 
my “Chances in War Time” in May 
1943 issue. His accusation that I 
advocate the fallacy of laying be- 
fore grateful young men about to 
enter the armed services some 
“noble thoughts” and “fine max- 
ims”. First“ to be dusted off” is 
altogether a wrong inference from 
his citations from my article in pre- 
ceding paragraph. As he quotes me 
vocate “an intimate acquain- 
tanceship with and reliance upon 
the courageous, vitalizing overflow 
of soul of be prophets of divin- 
ity”. Note I don’t say a mere ac- 
quaintanceship with certain noble 
“passages” but with the radiating 
souls through a wide reading of 
their works of course. I’m not ad- 
vocating the Pansy, Elsie, or Alger 
book type, nor even Frank Crane’s 
“gnusually moral” stories. I’m not 
advocating sentimental froth, but I 
do advocate the knowing intimately, 
the accepting, assimilating and re- 
acting to great souls, out of whose 
abundance of heart the mouth 
882 the wisdom of experience. 

e impact of personality upon 

rsonality—not the verbal hero- 
ics of some sentimental wishful 
thinker is what I advocate. I’ve 
written him so and asked him to re- 
read “Literature Can Speak for It- 
self”; it doesn’t need defending nor 
protecting. This is a powerful dy- 
namic. —Milton Simpson, 

Kalamazoo College. 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on your excellent 
presentation—in your Open Letter 
to the Secretary of the Treasury— 
of the financial plight of college 
teachers in the face of rising costs 
of living, increased taxation, and 
enforced saving. 

As a footnote to your statement 
this situation is illustrative. A year 
ago an intensive and enthusiastic 
— was conducted in a com- 
munity to secure the adherence of 
employees in ev institution— 
commercial, industrial, academic— 


to the ten percent payroll deduction 


lan for purchase of war bonds. A 
t every important organizatio 
in the city had “gone over the top 


upon 
port of the citizens is so speci 
that the college administration fel 


orgiven if we had failed. 
(Signature deleted by editor) 


Regional Meeting 

A group of C.E.A. members an 
their associates, from six institu- 
tions in central Ohio, met June 17 
on the campus of Capital Univer- 
sity, Columbus, to discuss the teach- 
ing 2 English to Army and Navy 
units. 

The discussion revealed that wide 
differences in the various programs 
force entirely different problems 
upon instructors in various types of 
units. With the course provided by 
the Navy V-12 program, general 
satisfaction was evident, but teach- 
ers in some Army units felt that 
they had less than enough time to 
provide any adequate training in 
the communication of ideas. Others, 
however, reported that, because 
they had superior groups of stu- 
dents and considerably more time, 
they were able to give some atten- 
tion to the reading of good liter- 
ature. 

An exchange of opinions about 
textbooks drew some rather sultry 
comments on hastily devised manu- 
als and anthologies. The academic 
coordinator of one Army unit sug- 
gested that a systematic and objec- 
tive evaluation of instruction in a 
considerable number of units might 
provide valuable data for our work 
after the war. 


FOR ARMY-NAVY 
ENGLISH COURSES 


Writing 


Writer's Guide and 
Index to English 
by Porter G. Perrin j 
816 pages, $2.00 
How to Write 
Letters and Reports 
by Harrison Platt, jr. 
144 pages, $0.60 


Reading 
Manual of Reading ; 


by Wolter Blair 
288 pages, $1.40 


Speaking and Listening 
Principles of Speech 


Military Edition 
by Alan H. Monroe 
190 pages, $1.00 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 
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Assonance and 


Slant Rhyme 
Mr. Untermeyer, I think, is using 


assonance in a wide sense, prob- 
ably trying to get a satisfactory 
generic term for something which 
is a matter of great interest to con- 
temporary poets, but for which 
their own terminology is somewhat 
unfixed. The terms imperfect 
rhyme and irregular rhyme are un- 
satisfactory because they imply er- 
ror, and ignorance, and poets who 
are masters of technique use these 
things deliberately. However, there 
are distinctions to be drawn, and 
although Mr. Untermeyer’s use is 
certainly authoritative, I doubt that 
he would care to be dogmatic about 
it. 


“Assonance” is strictly identity 
of vowel with difference of conso- 
nants in the termination. Southey 
somewhere says it is a Spanish cus- 
tom, and gives the example “harlot 
and parson” (an incongruous pair, 
which makes the example a mne- 
monic device). It is used currently 
for single or double syllable. 


For such things as “yellow and 
billow” writers of my acquaintance 
use the term “slant rhyme,” which 
I think is satisfactory. They also 
distinguish “eye rhyme,” for words 
spelled but not pronounced alike; 
the contrasting term (rarely need- 
ed) would be “ear rhyme.” 


I also personally notice what I 
call “historical rhyme,” for words 
formerly pronounced alike, but not 
now. Thus Kirke White was blamed 
for “boy and sky,” though Pope 
was not. This is akin to “cockney 
rhyme,” where the words are not 
pronounhed alike in cultured speech 
but are true rhymes in dialect or 
inelegant speech. This term of 
course is unsatisfactory as imply- 
ing error, and it overlaps historical 
rhyme. 


Finally there is a phenomenon 
that I should like to call “half 
rhyme,” where certain sounds not 
exactly alike are accepted as rhyme 
—the chief instance is the rhyming 
of final “I” sound with final “E” or 
„X; its acceptance (except by a 
few purists) is universal in English. 
Akin to it are two forms now prac- 
tically confined to the naive yt 
norant; acceptance of M“ and 
as rhyming, and disregard of final 
“S”, Both things are occasionally 
found in old poets, and are accepted 
by the unsophisticated. They are 
not meant to be assonance but true 
thyme. 


To the English ear “identical 
thyme” is too perfect, though the 
French like it, and it is sometimes 
successful in our tongue. All these 
forms (except perhaps some of the 
half rhymes) are sought by compe- 
tent poets for special ects, as 
variety, weirdness, humor, etc.; and 
are easier to use when there are 
more than two words on the same 
rhyme. But current terminology is 
perhaps chaotic. My classificaton is 
empirical. 


r. O. Mabbott, 
Hunter College. 


From a Scholar Emeritus 


Dear Editor: 


Weeks ago you wrote me a true 
‘Belle Lettre’. Since such composi- 
tion lives through the ages, it com- 
mands a quick reply no more than 
the epistles of Cicero or Sevigne. 

Your ambition to do somethi 
for “college English requirements” 
stimulates my Liver (where, as 
Mediaevals knew, wishes are gen- 
erated). For the continuity of our 
intellectual life, no purpose can 
be more ‘important. Did not Mat- 
thew Arnold say that it was for 
Charm that “God gave the singer 
his voice“? And in many of the 
“Best-Sellers” of the past few dec- 
ades, is not C the most de- 
— lack? I think that I know 
why. 


life and political life stemed from 
the Classics. — was in- 
vented by the Greeks, and they left 
us a history of Democracy that is 
more complete than the history of 
any other form of government. Yet, 
just when the Mussolinis are damn- 
the Downfall of Democracy, we 
hide that history from the students 
in our colleges. Likewise, in mental 
life, which obviously stems from 
the classics (as even our Language 
does), we have bred in the past few 
s students of science that do 
not even know how to give names 
to their discoveries that are com- 
ensible to students in other 
nds. And our most popular writ- 
ers are often ignorant of the inner 
associations of our language forms, 
and so can write only Journalese 
ise-Cracks. 


Through 500 years our Litera- and W 


ture, certainly through Kipling, fol- 
lowed a sort of Apostolic Succes- 
sion, founded on the Greek and 
Latin, continued by the Bible and 
Shakespeare, —an amalgam in in- 
stinctive forms of feeling and ex- 
pression, —which so many of the 
modern writers know next to noth- 
ing about. 

The break came when Oxford and 


Cambridge too much lessened the Eng 


requirements in the Classics, and 
when Eliot foisted his er i 
Elective System on KIDS, who 
not the experience or wisdom 
elect wisely. 

That break was no small one. 
Our inner thoughts on intellectual 


This is all RECENT. The men 
that made our Constitution,—also 
those that built the British Empire, 
—had a different mental training 
in school and university. (Until Ox- 
ford gave a B.A. degree without 
Latin there was no Communistic 
Party in England). 

Pardon! The net is: I hope the 
Classics come back among college 
lish requirements.” 

—William J. Boardman. 
P.S. If your college is a member 


to of The English Place-Name Society 


I advise you to look at their books. 


Their work is fascinating to Word- pr 


Fanciers. It is not only throwing 


BESEARCH 


on historical matters which 

e A.S.Chronicle treats monk- 
ishly, but it has discovered ancient 
English words and derivations that 
the N.O.D. didn’t know (appar- 
ently). It traces from old records 
the — the 
ori arva- pupa wo as wrig- 
gled, under Saxon, Danish, Norse 
influences, into the existing Place- 
Name. For them that like this sort 
of thing, it is very likable. (Saw- 
ston—pron.: Sosen—is all that re- 
mains of Tenth Cent. Delsingetune. 
Horningsea—pron.: Honsi—is the 
island of one named Hornung, 
which is Old English for bastard. 


Oral and Written English 
At Allegheny College 
Traditionally, for obvious reasons 
the Freshman English course has 
been an omnibus one. The logie of 
this fact is accepted by those insti- 
tutions (example: the University of 
Illinois) which are developing 


Eng- 
lish. A director of Reading handles 
remedial reading, and English de- 
area ee staff members conduct the 

ntroduction to Literature course. 
The Oral Written English 
course aims to teach composition as 
a constructive and even creative 
ocess. Form and structure are not 
neglected, but emphasis is laid upon 
the developmert of ideas suggested 
by voluntary reading. 
While the principal aim of the 


course is to develop as fully as pos- 
sible the fundamental re- 
quired in the composition of speech- 


es and essays, subordinate aims are 
to improve students in their read- 
ing taste and appreciation, and in 
mastery of the art of listening. 

reading extens 
cultural. The use of book lists and 
individual recommendations by li- 
brary staff members are meant to 
guide students in their voluntary 
reading. Reading for the second 
semester is intensive in the study 
of such differently —— 5 forms 
as explanatory, reasoning, interpre- 
tative, and persuasive material re- 


Besides “Aids to College Study,” 
the course syllabus, and a collegiate 
dictionary, handbooks of public 
speaki and English essentials 
are u and it is planned to base 
the course on Robbins’ and Oliver’s 
“Developing Ideas Into Essays and 
Speeches” (first semester), and 
Blair’s “Manual of Reading” (sec- 
includes 

e testing program 2 
Autobiography, diagnostic English 
tests; 


tests; mass course tests on Engl 


assignments include 
pea 
Getting acquainted speeches; class 
discussions and oral — arin im- 
prom and short speeches; major 
speeches; examination speech. 
Writing assignments include: Ex- 
ercises, sentences, and paragraphs; 
summaries and outlines; short es- 
eays; major papers on books read; 


Orland M. Ritchie. 
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courses In communication. „„ 
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From the Columbus Meeting 


Now that I have offered to write 
a note, to be read to members of 
C. E. A., concerning the Navy Eng- 
lish course as set up here at Miami 
University, I doubt that I have 
much of value to offer. I can point 
out the details of the course as set 
up here, a course which I indirectly 
helped to design and therefore ap- 
— since the committee on Navy 

nglish took almost bodily the pro- 
gram devised by the committee in 
charge of Freshman English, of 
which I am a member. But my com- 
mentaries would be largely upon 
the academic world to which we be- 
long, and they would be bitter: upon 


Patterns 


Vol. II cAlternate Edition. 
By 
Campbell, Van Gundy & Shrodes 


The alternate edition of this 
popular anthology has been 

specially prepared for teach- 
ers who wish to emphasize 
the important ideas of de- 
mocracy and freedom today. 
Among the many new selec- 
tions are writings of con- 
temporary journalists, poets, | 
novelists, etc. $2.00. 


—— 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 


SCRIBNER 
FOR WAR COURSES 


American Composition 
and Rhetoric 


Davidson $2.00 
Readings for 
Composition 

Davidson & Glenn $2.25 


Both emphasize American 
issues, personages, tradi- 
tions, etc. 


Scribner Handbook 
Marckwardt $1.60 
Nationally Popular 


Scribner Workbook 
Maddox 80 cents 
Excellent practice-leaves 


SCRIBNERii 


the hysterical patriots in the aca- 
demic world who cannot keep their 
emotional balance when society 
needs it, or the self-help patriots 
who look upon every social disturb- 
ance as an opportunity to profit 
themselves. I might comment upon 
the plethora of new textbooks, 
whose appeal lies in the word 
“American” and a batch of new 
military-sounding illustrations of 
the old rules; and of new reading 
books which seem to assume that 
all former efforts at teaching liter- 
ature have been socially futile, and 
that we must all now proceed to 
14 * for a few social ideas. 

ot that propagandizing for soeial 
ideas is against my principles. But 
it seems unjust and undemocratic 
to propagandize for ideas without 
searching examination and criticism 
of contrary ideas and of society as 
it actually exists. And can honest 
criticism be now engaged in? 
should also speak against those of 
my profession who seem to want all 
life and all judgment to center on 
one war value only — forgetting 
that a truly democratic way of liv- 
ing is impossible where man is not 
roundly developed, is cramped with- 
in some special function, idea, or 
-ism. Most of the boys we will teach 
look forward, after all, to being 
valuable citizens of a peaceful (and 
one hopes a culturally rich and hu- 
mane) society. 


The course we have set up for 
them tries to meet the Navy re- 
quirements of training in reading 
with understanding and in clear and 
effective communication both writ- 
ten and oral. The rhetoric we have 
chosen is one of time-proved use- 
fulness: Foerster and Steadman’s 
“Writing and Thinking,” with the 
exercise book designed to be used 
with it. The exercise book is added 
not because of any shortage of use- 
ful exercises in the book itself, but 
because the texts are the property 
of the Navy and will descend from 
one to another generation of stu- 
dents, and would gather interlinea- 
tions as they went; the exercise 
book will be torn apart and replaced 
each semester. “Writing and Think- 
ing” will be used through the year, 
but work in it will be largely con- 
centrated in the first term: gram- 
mar, punctuation, sentence correct- 
ness, paragraph and theme organi- 
zation. The book of readings chosen 
is “The Meaning in Reading,” con- 
taining essays in such generally 
valuable fields as How Men Learn, 
Ways of Living, Problems of Com- 
munication, Forms of Communica- 
tion (not correspondence), People 
and Places, The American Tradi- 
tion, War and Science, and the 
World Tomorrow. This book is also 
accompanied with a booklet of ex- 
ercises dealing with meaning, analy- 
sis, reading speed, vocabulary, etc. 
Reading will be dealt with some- 
what in the first term, but largely 
in the second. Liberal use of Web- 
ster’s Collegiate Dictionary, to be 
required as a textbook, will con- 
tinue throughout the year. For work 
with public 1 we do not 
have a textbook. If any of you are 
teachers of speech also, it may seem 
heresy to say that it has been as- 
sumed that with the caliber of stu- 
dent that should be sent to us after 


the Navy’s selective tests, the gen- 
principles of correctness 


organization and the commonsense 
of the instructor are counted on as 
sufficient to deal with oral com- 
munication. The exact proportion 
of written to oral communication 
during the year has not been de- 
cided, but the written will doubt- 
less predominate. 


And this, I believe, is all that is 
really necessary to clarify the Na 
V-12 English course as planned. 
How it will work is yet to learn. 
It is obvious, though, that the 
course regards these young men as 
reons of ability who have futures 
in society calling for intelligent 
reading, thought and analysis, and 
effective and thoughtful expression, 
and not as mere tools of war to be 
inspired with propaganda to do an 
immediate military task without 
regard to what comes after. 


Little, I imagine, need be said 


I about the offerings to be made 


available to the V-1 and V-7 re- 
serves who will be on the campuses 
for eight or twelve months yet, per- 
mitted to follow their already be- 
gun degree work. At Miami, how- 
ever, the academic curriculum has 
not been readjusted to meet the 
sixteen-week terms required by the 
Navy, and a survey of the Navy 
reserves was necessary to deter- 
mine which regular courses should 
be 1 in the Navy calendar. 
On the basis of this survey, it 
seems that the courses in demand 
for V-1 and V-7 students will be 
Advanced Composition, American 
Literature, Great Writers (seven 
major writers from Chaucer to 
Hardy), and Business Correspon- 
dence. These courses will be offered 
in the Navy sixteen week term in 
substantially the same form as dur- 
ing the regular academic year. 
—John Hicks, 
Miami University. 


Teachers and Taxes 
(Continued from page 1) 


confidence in the services we are 
rendering to society? Do we actu- 
ally perform no great service? 
Are we archaic in the new world 
order? We must first make sure of 
our worth and then say more effec- 
tively, “The laborer is worthy of 
his hire.” 

There is evidence of course that 
higher education has always been 
in part philanthropy. ocrates 
seems not to have been well paid. 
or the medieval scholastics. But the 
teaching of English has come to bs 
recognized as a profession of con- 
siderable importance and dignity. 
It seems to me that now more than 
ever it is important for members of 
the —— to do two things: 
(1) To endeavor to look to the 
ground they stand on, that is, to 
improve their techniques of instruc- 
tion, holding fast to those of proved 
merit and at the same time being 
alert to adopt new ones needed, (2) 
To support their Association and 
endeavor to maintain the dignity 
and position of their profession. 

Otherwise they and their fami- 
lies will be in bey | straightened 
cricumstances, and they will be ill- 
equipped to make that important 
contribution to the rehabilitation of 


tions That the best of them will 
now leave their profession, though © 
probable, is unthinkable. ‘ 
—Cecil B. Williams 
DePaul University 


English Teachers Wake 
He enters 
like a ton of broc ; 
in a cornycopia. 
For such as a slug 
did amebic sutures 
swill upon the braes of 
putneypines in farroway 
Mesoptomania. 

Shelley comes tomorrow, 

and tomorrow the sea 

weed has its whey. 

Ho! 

So that’s your antiphlogently. 

Blimey - - - 

bring on blastering pegsqwik, 

Fizzling Flugger! 

Goomps, Wordsy should of 

blurped the larp in Sadler’s 
Fields 


You too Bussy Bruck of 
the clodden ways in the 
monozic yard 
where pompies grow. 
—John Abbot Clark, 
Michigan State College. 


THE AMERICAN 


READER 


Edited by SIMPSON AND NEVINS 


With Foreword and Editorial Advice 
by Henry Seidel Canby 


A varied collection, genuinely Ameri- 
can in spirit and content, emphasiz- 
— civil za- 

as interpre recogni 
American writers. With 
torial and biographical notes and 
suggested theme topics. 


884 pages. $2.50. 


. C. Heath and Co. .— 


Military 
Correspondence 
and Reports 


By A. C. HOWELL 
_ Professor of English 
University of North Carolina 


179 pages, 514x8, $1.50 


Here is a clearly organized guidebook 
on army writing practices. This is the 
first manual of its kind in which the 
majority of Army forms requiring 
original composition are treated, and 
in which are digested the principal 
regulations and manuals covering 
Army writing problems. 

In the appendixes will be found much 
useful information for Army writers: 
a style manual; check-lists of require- 
ments and suggested layouts for civil- 
ian letters and for Navy correspon- 
dence; and a bibliography. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK 
COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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THE NEWS LETTER 


National Humane 
Key Award Contest 


The American Humane Education 
Society announces its new annual 
contest for the most outstanding 
contribution to Humane Education. 
Open to all educators, the Society 
will award each year a 14-karat 
gold key (to be known as the Na- 
tional Humane Key), inscribed on 
one side with name and date of the 
winner, and in addition two hun- 
dred dollars in War Bonds or cash. 

Entries may include projects on 
a humane theme, humane plays or 
stories, original methods of teach- 
ing Humane Education, theses on 
Humane Education. 

Contest closes April 30, 1944. All 
wishing to enter the contest are 
urged to write to the National Hu- 
mane Key Committee, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


“FREEDOM SPEAKS” 


This little volume, edited b 
George F. Reynolds and Donald F. 
Conners, and published by the Ron- 
ald Press, is the first book to be 
sponsored by the CEA. Profits from 
sales, at the wish of the editors, go 
to the publication fund of CEA, and 
to any war purpose approved by 
the Becostess, President Henry 
Canby says in his foreword: 

trymen, I am get a e tir 
of platitudes. .... 1 is not words 
for which we are fighting, but the 
unquenchable spirit of man, the 
noblest of the animals when he 
keeps his mind erect. But this spirit 
has been put in words which are 
not platitudes. No one nation, no 
one race, not any poe have done 
it. The fire has blazed into expres- 
sion here and there from the days 
of the Greeks and the Hebrews on- 
ward. .... This is a book of lively 
voices, some passionate, some hu- 
morous, some ted and some 
homely. It can be recommended 
with earnest satisfaction.” 


—— Just Published 


A COLLEGE 
PRIMER OF 
WRITING 


By JOHN CROWE RANSOM 


A stimulating text in freshman 
composition with a fresh approach 
to problem of writing. Em- 
ploys a minimum of rules, but 
many thought - provoking exer- 
cises, and presents the elements of 
punctuation and sentence struc- 
ture with exceptional clarity and 
effectiveness. Its emphasis on con- 
cise expression and the illustra- 
tions from military manuals make 
the text pertinent for both fresh- 
man English and Army and Navy 
courses. 


137 pp., $1.10 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 


On the Casualty List 

The war has changed many things, 
and has begun to liquidate even 
those stout, solid pillars of society, 
our light romantic lady novelists. 

Time was (in the days of safety) 
when a plot was a plot, book in, 
book out, and you knew where you 
stood. The story lay cozily in the 
same American town, twelve to 


twenty-seven thousand, New Eng- H 


land, the Middle West, Oregon 
did not matter, one managed these 
things with a fine universalizing 
hand. The hero was the town’s ris- 
ing young doctor—or lawyer, or en- 
gineer, or architect—but never den- 
tist (dentists, for some melancholy 
reason, have been the stepchildren 
of literature; they have never ac- 
quired “ton”), or merchant, or real- 
estate broker, or salesman. Our 
light romantic lady novelists have a 
passion for professionals; they 
scorn 

The hero, 35, has a wife, 27, and 
two children, a boy, 6, and a girl, 4 
—or to vary things a girl, 6, and a 
boy, 4. Once, in a feverish moment, 
there were twins. Combinations of 
two boys or two girls never appear; 
they are against Nature. 

In chapter one, man and wife are 
dancing at the Country Club, di- 
vinely happy. In chapter two the 
first cloud drifts into sight; it is 
their wedding anniversary and he 
has forgotten it, no flowers, no 
jewels; she has of late noticed a 

owing absentmindednese in him, 
ittle wrinkles of worry around his 
eyes, and other fine touches, such 
as staying late at the office. Chap- 
ter three introduces the Pretty 
Young Thing, soon to become the 
third figure in what is rapidly de- 
veloping into a deliciously unex- 

cted plot. The PYT is just home 
rom an Eastern finishing school, 
and has not been seen by him since 
she was “a gangling, freckled girl 
in pigtails.” Now he lays eyes upon 
her for the first time, as it were, 
and in his weakened condition, what 
with business worries, crow’s feet, 
late meals, is smitten by this ‘chic’, 
smart, gay apparition. They bump 
into each other accidentally at the 
railway station, incredulous recog- 
nition on his face, pleasure on hers 
(she had had a crush on him for 
years; he was always the handsom- 
est man in town and made all the 
youths she knew seem callow). 
They lunch on the spot, and he 
learns that she is planning a New 
York career as an advertising writ- 
er or a fashion designer. These, it 
seems, are the only satisfying pro- 
fessions open to women. ‘ 

Chapter four sees more wrinkles 
and dinners grown cold. Rumors 
reach the wife, but she loyally puts 


them aside. Chapter five pursues his | Gui 


feelings taking shape, making it 
necessary for chapter six to be de- 
voted to drawing a line between 
Infatuation and Love. Chapters 
seven and eight lead to open ac- 
knowledgements, he and the girl de- 
ciding to go off to New York to- 
gether, the wife at last aware of 
the Serious Threat to the Home. 


All this is merely preface to the 
great climax, the climax of chapter 
nine, the scene the er 


—2 antieipating from the 
start. a triangle includes two 
men, the world expects the men to 


meet and belabor each other with 
their fists. If the triangle includes 
two women, as here, the public de- 
mands that the women meet vis-a- 


vis. To 75 this meeting is to in- th 


dulge in false advertising, be liable 
to prosecution by the FTC. But the 
meeting is never dodged; it’s there 
in chapter nine, the wife and her 
young rival over tea at the Coun 
— discussing What To Do Wi 


Our heroine, a cool strategist, be- 
ns with: “Now that I see you, my 
ear, I ean understand John’s at- 
traction! You’re very beautiful.” 
They spar during the first cup of 
tea; by the time the seco is 
poured, the end is already in sight. 
How can the infatuee resist the 
children when their mother brings 
them in, and puts things on a 
Whom Does He Need Most basis? 
One or two fierce “ripostes”, then 
a rapid retreat that ends in uncon- 
ditional surrender, and a note the 
same day to bewildered he: “It 
wouldn’t work out. I’m off to New 
York tonight. This is goodbye.” 

After the terrific percussions of 
chapter nine, chapter ten is all coo- 
ing pianissimo. No more office wor- 
ries, late dinners, eye creases. On 
her birthday, bracelets AND flow- 
ers. Arms about him, one hand 
stroking the back of his head, she 
murmurs inaudibly: “Dear boy, how 
like a child he is! How I love him!” 
The End. 

There it was, safe, staunch. As I 
say, you knew where you stood. 
Even when your favorite lady au- 
thors went off to Brazil or Java or 
somewhere in search of local color 
(like new upholstery for one’s old 
living room), you recognized, 
though not without a certain effort 
of the imagination, to be sure, fa- 
miliar faces and events breathtak- 


ingly nostalgic. There were palmet-|- 


tos, rhumba music, gauchos, rick- 
shas, and Gay Rio or Beautiful Ba- 
tavia to throw an enchanting veil 
of novelty over old friends and hal- 
lowed sequences. Yet all this exoti- 
cism is only a facade for the Amer- 
ican Colony; our hero is a mining 
engineer, our heroine, as ever; only 
the Pretty Young Thing has altered 
radically: she is no longer the sub- 
deb fresh from finishing school, but 
the niece of the mineowner. This, 
naturally, makes a vast difference. 
Even so, we can feel our way to the 
bright, chins-up, head-stroking con- 
clusion with little ultimate difficul- 
ty. Brazil is, after all, only Oregon 
with tropical foliage; Java, n- 
necticut overrun with sugar cane. 

But the war has upended all that! 
After nearly three years of Selec- 
tive Service, our hero is in the Med- 
ical Corps, performing skillful brain 
operations in the swamps of New 
inea. Thousands of miles away, 
back home, our heroine is accepting 
her ration books like a game troup- 
er—no complaints. She is forced to 
get along on a major’s salary, to be 
sure, but she has the children, and 
since there is no direct communica- 
tion between finishing school and 
the Solomon Islands, no young 
rivals to worry about. 

Inexorable space has split our 
trio asunder, and closeted their tale 


been | for the duration. More than tennis 


racquets and golf clubs, more even 
than meat and butter, we shall miss 
the literary lemon meringues 


lady romancers. Pleasure driving 

may be a thing of the flesh, but 

reading remains of the spirit, and 

it is easier for the body to fast than 
mind. 


Let us p then, f speedy 
end to hostilities owitt can 
— of its 
ren te 

— Plate 


—Leo Gurko, Hunter College. 


NOTICE—Copy for the November 
News Letter should be in the hands of 
the Editor by October 15. Brief, 
meaty” and informal communications 
are especially desired. New members 
are invited to introduce themselves to 
their fellow-members by questions or 
Suggestions inviting correspondence. 


FOR FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


Communicating 
Experience 


By 
GEORGE CARVER ond ELLEN M. GEYER 
Both Professors of Buglish, 
Universityt of Pittsburgh 
PRIMARY objective of this volume 
is to Pr eon - freshmen in the ex- 
perience reading, to increase 
comprehension and to deevlop — 
ciation. Selections to achieve this pur- 
pose form the content of Part I, of 
which the authors write: 
“If you can read well the selections 
will sustain your skill; if you have 
not learned to read efficiently, they 
should —_— your procedures so as 
to establish correct reading habits.” 
Parts II and III deal with Conventions 
of ion: paragraphs, sentences, 
words and their use in creative writing. 
290 Pages . . Price 61.60 
Write for Circulars on English Texts 


The Ronald Press Company 


15 East 26th St., New York 10, N.Y. 


COLLECTION of stimulat- 

ing readings supplemented 

by teaching apparatus that really 
harnesses writing to reading, aids | 
reading comprehension, excites | 
discussion, develops skill in the 
application of rhetorical princi- 
ples, and builds vocabulary. 
oughout, the theme is America 
today and tomorrow. 


of our! 4 


P 
| 
— 
— . 
— 
— — 
* A patriotic text well suited . 
* for America at war.” 
4ND 
By 
BACHELOR and HENRY ae 
| 
| 
$2.25 
D. Appleton-Century 
5 | 35 W. 32nd St., New York 1, N. V. ee 
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Looking Backward 


(Criticism of college teaching 
written sixty-six years ago is of 
interest today. The following 
extract from an editorial de- 
partment in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine of March, 1877, is called to 
the attention of fellow mem- 
bers by Miss Geraldine Dilla.) 
Now that the talk is about col- 
leges, may not an outsider express 
surprise that in one department of 


study the colleges (with rare ex- 


ceptions) fail to engage the services 
of experts. English literature is sup- 
posed to be a matter of considerable 


New Books 


for 
Wartime English 


Speaking and Listening 
Emsley, Jones, and Timmons 
... it produces the results re- 
quired for specialized training 
needs in the limited time avail- 
able. 143pp. $1.00. 


American Expression 
On the War and the Peace 
Mohair and Benardete 
. . pertinent thinking, a vari- 
ety of expression . . meets 
freshman English require- 


ments. Content timely. 
344pp. $1.75. 


AMERICAN 
BOOK COMPANY 


For the training programs 


English 
Communication 


A Handbook of 
Writing and Speaking 
by TAFT, McDERMOTT, 

JENSEN & YEAGER 
(435 pp., $1.40) 


2 out of 3 schools using this new handbook 
have selected it for their training programs. 


The Fight Jor 
Qrneedom 
College Readings in Wartime 
edited by LOOMIS & LIEGEY 


(332 pp., $1.50) 


A skillful synthesis of d y and 
non-documentary materials which can be 
co-ordinated with course in American 


Write for Examination Copies 


D FARRAR, & — — likely 


importance in the intellectual train- 
ing of young persons; every college 
has a chair of “belles-lettres,” or 
English literature, or rhetoric, or 
modern and unclassic literature of 
some kind,—and yet how many of 
the colleges in this country have 
professors in these chairs who know 
what literature is when they see 
it ?—three or four colleges perha 
but not many more—so far as the 
public can be sure of. 

There are plenty of men in such 
positions who have all the dates at 
their fingers’ ends; who have sys- 
tems, and theories, and what 
amount of insight and real know- 
ledge the gods may allow. N can 
publish hand-books of English liter- 
ature (very bad ones); they can 
lecture on aesthetics, on literary 
periods, on the influence of so and 


so on something or other, or on 
somebody or other; but in reality 
they do not know what they are 
talking about. There are compara- 
tively few people, at best, who DO 
know what literature is when they 
see it; generally such people prove 
their insight and ability either by 
writing criticisms on literature 
(like inte-Beuve), or making 
literature (like Longfellow), or 

We were talking the other day, to 
a college president, on this subject, 
and while his views were, in the 
main, in accordance with those here 
given, he presented certain explana- 
tions of, and apologies for, the 
present system. “ t you are 
talking about,” he said, “is genius, 
and genius is hard to find.” In reply 
to this, it was easy to mention the 
familiar names of at least a few 
American men of letters who have 
proved their possession of more 
genius, let us say, than the major- 
ity of the professors of literature in 
American colleges. The reputations 


of some of these writers may not 


have increased greatly during the 
last decade or two,—may not have 
increased as much as might have 
been the case, perhaps, had they 
been placed, long ago, on regular 
salaries, in respectab e institutions, 
with the temptation to prose or 
etic hack-work — fortunately for 
themselves and the community — 
removed. “Besides,” said the presi- 
dent, “if we try to secure the serv- 
ices of such men early in their ca- 
reers, we run more than ordinary 
risk of moral disaster; genius is apt 
to be hot-blooded!” Assuming if you 
will that the risk is greater in such 
a case, we see no way for it but to 
run such a risk as, some time 5 
Harvard ran, with a young man by 
the name of Longfellow; and later, 
with another young man dy the 
name of Lowell. And, moreover, is 
there nothing to be said as to the 
steadying effect of a dignified pro- 
fessional position? “Again,” said 
the good-natured president, “these 
chairs are almost invariably given 
for life, i. e. during good behaviour; 
and vacancies are of rare occur- 
rence.” But if we take this to be a 
very insufficient explanation. 

We can conceive of but one mo- 
tive which is likely to counteract 
the present system, namely, the 
competition which has lately shown 


itself in a rage for buildings —ae 
well as in a nobler rage for higher 


scholarship,—and which may, not 
i „ take the form of 


eom- and 


Testimony 
For the Defense 


If plans for post-war reconstruc- 
tion in education reveal a tendency 
to neglect the literary studies, we 
teachers of English must take our 
share of the blame. There is little 
agreement among us as to our func- 
tion. Content to assert the value of 
the subject, with only the most 
mystical attempts to demonstrate 
its relation to modern personal and 
social needs, we have faced too 
complacently a situation in which 
our subject-matter has been popu- 
larly regarded as an escape, a gen- 
teel diversion, or a prestige-win- 
ning device. Lest confusion in our 
own ranks lend comfort to our de- 
tractors, there is need for a close 
scrutiny of the apologetics of lit- 
erary study, including the problems 
of methodology and the investiga- 
tions of sources to which we devote 
so much of our time. There are 
many justifications for our work, 
but two extremely important ones, 
while commonplace enough in the 
profession, are rarely transmitted 
to college students. 

One of these is the justification 
of literature as an interpretation of 
life. True, this frequently bogs 
down in attention to “backgrounds” 
for which there is little correspond- 
ing “foreground” in the form of 
specific literary works to be studied 
directly. Badly used, it leads to any- 
thing from a search for morals to 
a debate on psychology or philos- 
ophy. Rightly focused on the litera- 


ture at hand, however, the theory 


of literature as an interpretation of 
life contributes fruitfully to the in- 
tegration of learning in all fields, 
while overlapping none. To form in 
a student the habit of seeking and 
comparing the interpretations of 
the masters is to give him a basic 
tool for self-cultivation and to aid 
him in his first step toward intel- 
lectual maturity. 

Another justification, frequently 
but badly used, asserts the value of 
aesthetic experience itself. The 


idea that there is nothing in the 
world quite so unique and original 
as a good m, and that every 
good poem offers an opportunity for 
an absolutely new experience 
rarely dawns upon our students. 
Furthermore, in a society like ours, 
which worships a rational “scien- 
tific” ideal, the dictates of mental 
hygiene require that some energy 
be dive into channels where 
emotional experience value in 
and for itself. 

If, despite these reasons, the con- 
templative enjoyment which consti- 
tutes genuine aesthetic experience 
still seems a pale negation, there is 
yet a third defense of artistic ex- 
perience. A true art-loving people 
can objectify emotions rather than 
become victimi by them. The 
emotions become stimuli to personal 
and social enrichment rather than 
the tools of propagandists and ad- 
vertisers. Through the arts we be- 
come truly free. 
petition for “literary stars.” Such a 
motive is not the noblest,—but 
MEN are sure to prove of more 
force than bricks and mortar, no 
matter how important bricks and 
mortar may be when conveniently 

imaginatively displayed. 


By —ů doctrines lik 
these, by eschewing the mystical a 
titudes and poses which have sé 
long constituted the defense of th 
arts, by — the challenge of 
science and technology to ‘ 
sense,” we can demonstrate tha 
the study of literature has functior 
al value in modern society. 
—Roland Crozier Burton 
State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 
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MANUAL AND 
WORKBOOK 


IN ENGLISH 


By MODY c. BOATRICHT 
and DOROTHY R. LONG 


An excellent practical text cover- 
ing every aspect of the course in 
freshman composition, Part I is a 
brief handbook defining and ex- 
plaining sentence structure, punc- 
tuation, spelling, the paragraph, 
the whole composition, and effec- 
tive reading; Part II is a work- 
book containing various types of 


easily scored detachable exercises. 


Well adapted to the needs of 
Army and Navy students as well 
2. oe freshmen. Key avail- 


256 pp., $1.20 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


257 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Ready Soon 


A HANDBOOK 
OF ENGLISH 


With Exercises 
By 


CHARLES W. ROBERTS | 
University of Illinois ; 


JESSE W. HARRIS 


Southern Illinois Normal Univ. 
and 


WALTER G. JOHNSON 
University of Minois 


handbook yet available 
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